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Go the Reaver. 


The commencement of another volume again 
invites allusion to our system of publishing books, 
and much satisfaction is afforded by a retrospec- 
tive glance at the unequivocal evidences of pub- 
lic approbation. ‘That the plan we have adopted 
of sifting the current literature of the day, and 
of issuing books entire in a periodical form, af- 
fords facilities for the geueral dissemination of 
good literature, greater than any other in exist- 
ence, (to say nothing of the immense reduction 
of prices.) none will gainsay; its feasibility struck 
every one on its first announcement. Whether 
wo havo availed ourselves fully of these advan- 
tages, others must determine—we have indeed 
the evidence of approval in a subscription list, 
unprecedented perhaps in the annals of the 
country, taking the terms into consideration. 
It has been our anxious desire to supply a ban- 
quet at once nutritious and palatable—not so 
solid as to be of difficult assimilation, nor so 
frothy and volatile as to evaporate without leav- 
ing some beneficial effects in an extension of the 
field of thought, literary knowledge, and general 
mental culture. 

That there is a general desire for literary 
instruction and recreation pervading the com- 
munity, is very evident; but that there has been 
a very flimsy superstructure erected by the peri- 
odical press, a fostering of the taste for mere 
paragraph reading, is equally true. Witness 
the immense support given to some periodicals, 
whose columns teera with the sentimental whin- 
ings of poetasters—the mawkish pulings of Or- 
landos and Constantias—the stories of unfledged 
witlings, which are worse than useless for any 
intellecinal object, and mostly destitute of any 
redeeming qualities, and we have evidence of 
both propositions. 

The morbid taste thus created and fostered, 
has had, we doubt not, and for a time will con- 
tinue to have, an influence inimical to works of 
a more intellectua! character: the effect of habit 
is as powerful in mental as in physical pursuits ; 
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and bons-bons and confectionary, when the appe. 
tite becomes depraved, usurp the place of nu- 
tritious solids. We confidently hope to be 
instrumental in advancing the general taste in 
these matters, more especially among those who 
have had few opportunities except a newspaper 
or an occasional periodica] by which to form thei: 
taste—having at our command all the means and 
apjiiances which the widest range for selection 
can furnish,—not depending on casual or com- 
pelled contributions to fill the columns of the 
« Library,” but having the whole republic of 
letters from which to cull and choose,—adupt- 
ing the approved labours of established writers, 
such as, we trust, will in general bear a re pe- 
rusal, and rejecting the insipid, the impure, or 
vitiating. Our mode of publication enables us 
to reach the humblest cottage; for eight or 
ten cents per week a quantity of reading is fur- 
nished that will absorb nearly, if not quite, all the 
spare time of the generality of readers ; with this 
trifle a meal of healthful, useful, and agreeable 
menta! food may be purchased, in which the most 
fastidious will find little if any thing objectiona- 
ble. ‘The parent can, with confidence, allow the 
“ Library” to pass into the hands of his children, 
as she previous examination which the works 
undergo, and the due sense of responsibility the 
Editor feels, fully guarantee the absence of every 
thing deleterious, 


.A single remark on the cheapness of thisf 


work is all that we sball now indulge in. To 
those subscribers who obtain it by forming clubs 
of five individuals, atthe rate of $4.00 per an- 
nun, (and we have many hundreds uf swch sub- 
scribers,) the sixteen pages cost less than siz 
cents ; fifiy numbers at eight cents, without the 
covers, would be four dollars; the quantity of| 
printing in the four pages of the Journal of 
Belles Lettres is equal to the same number in 
the “ Library” itself, so that the one may be esti- 
mated at less than six cents, and the other at 
less than two! We are satisfied that the reduc- 
tion in the price of books cannot go further than 
this to ensure permanency to the publication. 
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The Doctor, * - Vols. I. and If. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
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(In continuation.) 
CHAPTER IX. P. IL. 


Exceptions to one of King Solomon’s Rules—A Winter's 
Evening at Daniel's Fire Side, 

“Trait. up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old his fect will not, depart from it.” Generally 
speaking it will be fuand so; but is there any other rule 
to which thors are so many exceptions? 

Ask the serious Christian as he calls himself, or the 
professor (another and more fitting appellative which 
the Christiam pharisees have chosen for themselves) — 
ask him whether he has found it hold good? Whethepe.. 
his sons when they attained the years of diseretio 
(which are the most indiscreet years in the course of 
human life) have profited as be expected by the long 
extemnporaneous prayers to which they listened night 
and morning, the sad Sabbaths which they were com- 
pelled to observe, and’ the sophorifié sermons which 
closed the domestic religiosities of those melancholy 
days? Ask him if this discipline has prevented them 
from running headlong into thet ollies and vices of the 
age? from being bird-limed by dissipation? or caught 
in the spider’s web of sophistiy and anbelief? “It is 
no doubt a true observation,” says Bishop Patrick, 
“ that the ready way to make the minds of youth grow 
awry, is to lace them too hard, by denying them their 
just freedom.” 

Ask the old faithful servant of Mammon, whom 

Mammon has rewarded to his heart’s desire, and in 
whom tlie acquisition of riches has only increased iis 
eagerness for acquiring more ?—ask him whether he has 
succeeded in training up his heir to the same service ? 
He will tell you that the young man is to be found 
upon race-grounds, and in gaming-housos, that he is 
taking his swing of eatravagance and excess, and is on 
the high road vo ruin. 
Ask the wealthy quaker, the pillar of the mecting— 
most orthodox in heterodoxy—who never wore a gar- 
ment of furbidden cut or colour, never bent his body in 
salutation, or his knees in prayer—never uttered ihe hea 
then name of a day cr mouth, nor ever addressed him- 
self to any person without religiously speaking illegiti- 
mate English—ask him how it has happened that the 
tailor has converted iis sons? He will fold his hands, 
aod twirl his thumbs mournfully in silence. It has not 
been for want of training them in the way whercin it 
was his wish that they should go. 

You are about, sir, to send your son to public school : 
Eton or Westminster; Winchester or Harrow; Rugby 
or the Charter House, no matter which. He may 
comé from either an accomplished scholar to the utmost 
extent that school education can make him 60; lie may 
be the better both for its discipline and its vrant of dis- 
cipline ; it may serve him excellently well as a propara- 
tory schoo} for the world into which he is abyut to en- 
ter. But also be may come away an empty coxcomb 
or a hardened brute—a spendthrift—a profligate—a 
blackguard or a sot. 
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To put a boy in the way he should go, is tike sending 
out a ship wellsfound, well manned and stored, and 
with a careful captain; but there are rocks and shral- 
lows in her course, winds and currents to be encoun- 
tered, and all the contingencies and perils of the sea. 

How often has it been seen that sons, not otherwise 
deficient in duty towards their parents, have, in the 
most momentuus concerns of life, taken the course most 
opposite to that in which they were trained to go, going 
wrong where the father would have directed thom 
aright, or taking the right path in spite of all induce- 
ments and endeavours for leading them wrong! The 
son of Charles Wesley, born and bred in methodism and 
bound to it by all the strongest ties of pride and pre- 
judice, became a papist. This indeed was but passing 
from one erroneous persuasion to another, aud a more 
inviting one. But Isaac Casaubon also had the grief 
of seeing a son seduccd into Romish superstition, and 
‘on the part of that great and excellent man, there had 
been nu want of discretion in training him, nor of 
sound learning and sound wisdum. Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, an honour to his church, his country, and his kind, 
was the child of one of those firebrands who kindled 
the great rebellion. And Frenklin had a son, who not- 
withstanding the example of his father (and such a 
father !) continued stedfast in his duty as a soldier and 
a subject; he took the unsuccessful side—bat 


“Nunquam successu erescal honestum.” 


No such disappointment was destined to befall our 
Daniel. ‘The way in which he trained up his son was 
that into which the bent of the boy’s own nature would 
have led him; and all circumstances combined to favour 
the tendency of his education, The country abounding 
in natural objects of sublimity and beauty (some of 
these singular in their kind) might have impressed a 
duller imagination than had fallen to his lot; and that 
imagination had time enoug! for ite workings during 
his solitary walks to and from school mourning and 
evening. His home was in a lonely spot; and having 
neither brother nor sister, nor neighbours near enough 
in any degree to supply their place as playmates, he 
became his father’s companion imperceptibly as he 
ceased to be his fondling, And the effect was hardly 
less apparent in Daniel than in the boy. He was no 
longer the same taciturn person as of yore; it seemed 
as if his tengue had been loosened, and when the re- 
servoirs of his knowledge were opened they flowed 
freely. 

Their chimocy-corner on a winter's evening presented 
a group not unworthy of Sir Joshua’s pencil. There 
sate Daniel, richer in marvellous stories than ever tra- 
veller who in the days of mendacity returned from the 
east ; the peat fire shining upon the countenance which, 
weather-hardened as it was, might have given the 
painter a model for a patriarch, so rare was the union 
which it exhibited ot inteiligence, benevolence, and 
simplicity. There sate the boy with open eyes and 
ears, raised head, and fallen lip, in all the happiness of 
wonder and implicit belief. There sate Dinah, not less 
proud of her husband's learning than of the towardly 
disposition and promising talents vf hor son—twirling 
the thread at her spinning wheel, but attending to all 
that past; and when there was a pause in the discourse, 
fetching a deep sigh, and exclaiming * Lord bless us! 
what wonderful things there are in the world!” There 
also sate Haguy, knitting stockings, and sharing in the 
comforts and enjoyments of the family when the day’s 
work was done. And there sate William Dove ;—but 
William must have a chapter to himself. 


The ensuing chapter introduces a character 
which most readers will recognise in some of its 
varieties. The Will Wimble of the Spectator was 
not a happier portrait. 


—_—-— 


CHAPTER X. P. If. 

One who was not so wise as his friends could have wish- 
ed, and yel quile as hoppy as if he had been wiser— 
Nepotism not confined to Popes. 

William Dove was Daniel’s only surviving brother, 
seven years his junior. fe was born with one of those 
heads in which the thin partition that divides great wits 
from folly is wanting. Had he come into the world a 
century sooner, Le would have been taken nolens volens 
into some baron’s household, to weaf motley, make 
spurt for the guests and domestics, and live in fear of 
the rod. But it was his better fortune to live in an age 
when this calamity rendered him liable to no such op- 
pression, and to be preeisely in that station which se- 
cured for him all the enjoyments of which he was 





capable, and all the care he needed, In higher life, he 
would probably have been consigned to the keeping o 
strangers who would have taken charge of him for pay; 
in a humbler degree he niust have depended upon the 
parish for support ; or have been made an inmate of one 
of those moral lazar-houses in which age and infancy, 
the harlot and the idiot, the profligate and the unfor- 
tunate, are herded together. 

William Dove escaped these aggravations of ca- 
lamity. Ee escaped also that persecution to which he 
would have been exposed in populous places wher> 
boys run loose in packs, and harden one another in 
impudence, mischief and cruelty. Natural fecling, when 
natural feeling is not corrupted, leads men to regard 
persons in his coudition with a compassion not unmixed 
with awe. It is common with the country people, when 
they speak of such persons, to point significantly at 
the head and say "tis not all there;—words denoting a 
sense of niysteriousness of our nature which perhaps 
they foel more deeply on this than on any other occa- 
sion. No outward and visible deformity can make 
them so truly apprehend how fearfully and wonder- 
fully we are made. 

William Dove’s was nota case of fatuity. Though 
all was not there, there was a great deal. He was 
what is called half-saved. Some of his faculties were 
more than ordinarily acute, but the power of self-con- 
duct was entirely wanting in him. Fortunately it was 
supplied by a sense of entire dependence which pro- 
duced entire docility. A dog does not obey his master 
more duti‘ully than William obeyed his brother; and 
in this obedience there was nothing of fear; with all 
the strength and simplicity of a child’s love, it had also 
the character and merit of a moral attachment. 

The professed and privileged was generally charac- 
terisea by a spice of knavery, and not unfreqaently of 
maliciousness : the unnatural situation in which he was 
placed, tended to excite such propensitics, and even to 
produce them, William had shrewdness enough for 
the character, but nothing of this appeared in his dis- 
position; ill-usage might perhaps have awakened it, 
and to a fearful degree, if he had proved as sensible to 
injury as he was to kindness, But he had never felt an 
injury. He could net have been treated with more 
tenderness in Turkey (where a degree of holiness is 
imputed to persons in his condition) than was uniformly 
shown him within the little sphere of his perambula- 
tions. It was surprising how much he had picked up 
within that little sphere. Whatever event occurred, 
whatever tale was current, whatever traditions were 
preserved, whatever superstitions were believed, Wil- 
liam knew them all; and all that nis insatiable ear took 
in, his memory hoarded, Hal! the proverbial sayings 
in Ray’s volume were in his head, and as many more 
with which Ray was unacquainied. He knew many of 
the stories which our children are now receiving as 
novelties in the selections from Grimm’s Kinder-und 
Haus-Marchen, and as many of those which are collect. 
ed in the Danish Folk-Sang. And if some zealous 
lover of legendary lore, (like poor John Leyden, or Sir 
Walter Scott) had fallen in with him, the Shakspearian 
commentators might perhaps have had the whole story 
of St, Withold, &c. 

William had a great fondness for his nephew. Let 
not protestants suppose that nepotisin is au affection 
contined to the dignitaries of the Roman catholic 
church. In its excess indeed it is peculiarly a papal 
vice—whicl is a degree higher than a cardinal one ; 
but like many other sins, it grows out of the corruption 
of a good feeling. It may be questioned whether fond 
uncles are not as numerous as unkind ones, notwith- 
standing our recollections of King Richard and the 
Children in the Wood. We may use the epithet ne- 
potious for those who carry this fondness to the extent 
of doting, and as expressing that degree of fondness it 
may e applied to William Dove: he was a nepotious 
uncle. The father regarded young Daniel with a deeper 
and more thoughtful, but not with a fonder affection, 
not with such a doting attachment. Dinah herself, 
though a fond as well as careful mother, did not more 
thoroughly 

“delight to hear 
Her early child mis-speak ba!f-uttered words;” 


and perhaps the hoy, so long as le was ineapable of dis- 
tinguishing between their moral qualities, and their re- 
lative claims to his respect, and love, and duty, loved 
his uncle most of the three. The father had nv idle 
hours; in the intervals when he was not otherwise em- 
ployed, one of his dear books usually lay open before 
him, and if be was not feeding upon the page, he was 





ruminating the food it had afforded him. But William 


Dove, from the time that his nephew became capable 
of noticing and returning caresses, seemed to have con- 
centered upon him all his affections. With children, af. 
fection seldom faiis of finding its due return; and if he 
had not thus won the boy’s heart in infancy, he would 
have secured it in childhood by. winning his car with 
these marvelous stories. But he possessed another ta- 
lent, which would alone have made him a favourite 
with children—the power of imitatiag animal sounds 
with singular perfection. A London manager would 
have paid him well fur performing the cock in Hamlet. 
He could vray in octaves to a nicety, set the geese 
gabbling by addressing them in their own tongue, and 
make the turkey-cock spread his far, brush his wing 
against the ground, and angrily god-gobble in answer 
to a gobble of defiance. But he prided himself more 
upon his success with the owls, as ai accomplishment 
of more difficult attainment. In this Mr. Wordsworth’s 
boy of Winander was not more perfect. Both hands 
were used as an instrument in producing the notes; 
and if Pope could have heard the responses which 
caine from barn, and doddered oak, and ivied crag, he 
would rather (satirist as he was) have left Ralph unsa- 
lirised, than have vilified one of the wildest and sweet- 
est of nocturnal sounds. 

He was not less expert to a human ear in hitting off 
the wood-pigeon’s note, though he could not in this in. 
stance provoke a reply. This sound he used to say 
ought to be natural to him, and it was wrong in the 
bird not to acknowledge his relation. Once when he 
had made too free with a Jass’s lips, he disarmed his 
brother of a reprehensive look, by pleading that as his 
name was William Dove, it behoved him both to bili 
and to coo. 


Chapter XI. P. I. is scarcely worth inser- 
tion; we may, however, quote the concluding 
paragraph. 


The history of any private family, however humble, 
could it be fully related for five or six generations, 
would illustrate the state and progress of society better 
than could be done by the most claborate dissertation. 
And the history of the Doves might be rendered as in- 
teresting and as instructive as that of the Seymours or 
the Howards. Frown not, my Lord of Norfolk, frown 
not, your grace of Somerset, when I add, that it would 
contain less for their descendants to regret. 


Chapter XII. partakes of the same unquote- 
able character, but the following portions may 
be necessary to the right understanding of this 
veracious history. 


Having resolved (whether judiciously or not) not to 
go farther back in these family records than the year of 
our Lord 1723, being the vear of the doctor’s birth, I 
shall continue in the usual course, and pursue his his- 
tory ab incunabulis, down to that important evening on 
which we find him now reaching out lis hand to take 
that cap of tea which Mrs. Dove has just creamed and 
sugared for him, After all, the beaten way is usually 
the best, and always the safest. “ He ought to be well 
mounted,” says Aarou Hill, “who is for leaping the 
hedges of custom.” For myself I am not so adven- 
turous a horseman as to take the hazards of a steeple 
chace, 

Light lie the earth upon the bones of Richard Guy, 
the schoolmaster of Ingleton! He never consumed 
birch enough in his vocation to have made a hesom; 
and his ferule was never applied urless when some 
moral offence called for a chustisement that would be 
felt. There is a closer connection hetween good-naiure 
and good sense than is commonly supposed. A sour, 
ill-tempered pedagogue, woula have criven Daniel 
through the briars and brambles of the grammar, and 
foundered him in its sloughs; Guy led him gently 
along the grecn sward. He felt that childhood should 
not be madg altogether a season of painfel acquisition, 
and that the fruits of the sacrifices then made are un- 
certain as to the account to which they may be turned, 
and are also liable to the contingencies of life at least, 
if not othenwise jeopardised. 





CHAPTER XIII. P. I. 


A Doubt concerning School Books, which will be deemed 
heretical : and some Aceount of an Extraordinary Sub- 
stitule for Ovid or Virgil. 

1 am sometimes inclined to think that pigs are 
brought up upon a wiser system than boys at a gram- 
mar school. The pig is allowed to feed upon any kind 
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of offal, however coarse, on which he can thrive, till 
the tiiae approaches when pig is to commence pork, vr 
take a degree as bacon; and then he is fed daintily. 
Now it has sometimes appeared to me in like manner, 
boys might acquire their first knowledge of Latin from 
authors very inferior to those which are now used in all 
schools; provided the matter was unexceptionable and 
the Latinity gcod: and that they should nus be intro- 
duced to the standard works of antiquity till they are 
of an age in sume degree to appreciate what they read. 

Understand me, reader, as speaking doubtfully—and 

that too upon a matter of little moment; for the scholar 
will return in riper years to those authors which are 
worthy of being studied, and as for the blockhead—it 
signifies nothing whether the book which he consumes 
by thumbing it in the middle and dog-earing it at the 
corners, be worthy or not of a better use. Yet, if the 
dead have any cognisance of posthumous fame, one 
would think it must abate somewhat of the pleasure 
with which Virgil and Ovid regard their carthly im- 
mortality, when they see to what base purposes their 
productions are applied. That their verses should be 
administered to boys in regular doses, as lessons or im- 
positions, and some dim conception of their meaning 
whipt into the tail when it has failed to penetrate the 
head, cannot be just the sort of homage to their genius 
which they anticivated or desired. 

Not from any reasonings or refinements of this kind, 
but from the mere accident of possessing the book, 
Guy put into his pupil’s nande the Dialogues of Jo- 
hannes Ravisius Textor. Jean Tixier, Seigneur de 
Ravisy, in the Nivernois, who thus Latinised his name, 
is a person whose works, according to Baillet’s severe 
censure, were buried in the cust of a few petty colleges 
and unfrequented shops, more than a century ago. He 
was however in his day a person of no mean station in 
the world of letters, having been Reetor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, at the commencement of the 16th century; 
and few indecd are the writers whose books liave been 
so much used; for perhaps no other author ever con- 
tributed so largely to the manufacture of exercises, 
whether in prose or verse, and of sermons also. Textor 
may be considered as the first compiler of the Gradus 
ad Parnassum; and that collection of Apopthegms was 
originally formed by. him, which Conrade Lycosthenes 
enlarged and re-arranged; which the jesuits acopted 
after expurgating it; and which during many genera- 
tions served as one of the standard common-place 
books for common-place divines in this country, as well 
as on the continent. 

A schoolmaster, who had been regularly bred, would 
have regarded such a book with scorn, and discerning 
at once its obvious fiults, would have been incapabdle 
of perceiving any thing which might compensate for 
them. But Guy was not educated well enough to 
despise a writer like old Textor. What he snew him- 
self, he lad picked up where and how he could, in by 
ways and corners. ‘The book was neither in any re- 
spect above his comprehension, nor below his taste; 
and Joseph Warton never rolled off the hexameters of 
Virgil or. Homer, ore rofundo, with more delight, when 
exXpatiating with all the feelings of a scholar and a poet 
upon their beauties, to such pupils as Headley, and 
Huseell, and Bowles, than Guy paraphrased these rude 
but striking allegories to his delighted Daniel. 


In Chapter XIV. the author explains at some 
length what the * &c.” in the title of the work 
indicates. ‘It is,’’ he says, “the Doctor, &c., 
and that &c., like one of Lyttleton’s, implies 
every thing that can be deduced from the words 
preceding;” and truly the work may he said to 
treat de omnibus rebus et quibusdam ailiis! ‘Thus 
far our readers have no doubt been as much 
puzzled as we have been to know what the au- 
thor would be at. ‘This chapter closes thus :— 


The intellectual education which young Daniel re- 
ceived at home was as much out of the ordinary course 
asthe book in which he studied at school. Robinson 
Crusoe had not yet reached Ingleton. Sandford and 
Merton had not been written, nor that History of 
Pecksey and Flapsey, and the Robin’s Nest, (by Mrs. 
rimmer,) which is the prettiest fiction that ever-was 
‘omposed for children, and for which its-excellent au- 
‘Horess will one day rank high among women of ge- 
nius when time shall bave set its seal upon desert, The 
only book within his reach, of all those which now 
rome into the hands of youth, was the Pilyrim’s Pro- 
Eress,and this he read at first without a suspicion of 







as little remembered az the sounds of the wind; or the 
motions of the passing clouds; but the imagery and the 
incidents took possession of his memory and his heart. 
After a while Textor became an interpreter of the im- 
mortal Tinke*, and the boy acquired as much of the 
meaning by glimpses as was desirable, enough to ren- 
der some of the personages more awful by spiritualis- 
ing them, while the tale itself remained as a reality. 
Oh! what blockheads are those wise persons who think 
it necessary that a child should compreliend every 
thing it reads! 


CHAPTER XV. P. I, 


The Author ventures an Opinion against the prevailing 
Wisdom of making children prematurely Wise. 


“ What, sir,” exclaims a lady, who is bluer than ever 
one of her naked and woad-stained ancestors appeared 
ata public festival in full dye-— what, sir, dv you tell 
us that children are not to be made to understand 
what they are taught?” And she casts her eyes com- 
placently toward an assortment of those, books which 
so many writers, male and female, seme of the infidel, 
some of the semi-fidel, and some of the super-fidel 
schools have composed for the laudable purpose of 
enabling children to understand every thing. “ What, 
sir,’ she repeats, “are we to make our childreu learn 
things by rote like parrots, and fill their heads with 
words to which they cannot attach any signification?” 

“ Yes, madam, in very many cases.” 

* | should like, sir, to be instructed why?” 

She says this in a tone, and with an expression both 
of eyes and lips which plainly show, in direct opposition 
to the words, that the lady thinks herself much fitter to 
instruct, than to be instructed. It is not her fault. She 
is a good woman, and naturally a sensible one, but she 
has been trained up in the way women should not go. 
She has been carried from lecture to lecture, like a stu- 
dent who is being crammed at a Scotch university. 
She has attended lectures on chemistry, lectures on 
poetry, lectures on phrenology, lectures on mnemonics ; 
she has read the latest and most applauded cssays on 
Taste; she has studied the newest and most approved 
treatises, practical and theoretical, upon Education: 
she has paid sufficient attention to metaphysics to know 
as much as a professed philosopher about matter and 
spirit; she is a proficient in political economy, and can 
discourse upon the new science of population. Poor 
lady, it would require Jarge draughts of Lethe to clear 
out ail this undigested and undigestible trash, and fit 
her for becoming what she might have been! Upon this 
point however it may be practicable to set her right. ~ 

“You are a mother, madam, and a good one. In 
caressing yout infants, you may perhaps think it un- 
philesophical to use what [ should call the proper and 
natural Janguago of the. nursery. But doubtless you 
talk to them; you give some utterance to vour feelings; 
and whether that utterance be in legitimate and wise 
words, or in good extemporaneous nonsense, it is alike 
to the child. The conventional words convoy no more 
meaning to him than the mere scund; but he-under- 
stands from cither all that is meant, all that you wish 
him to understand, all that is to be understood. He 
knows that it is an expression of your love and tender- 
ness, and that he is the object of it. 

“So too it continues after be is advanced from in- 
fancy into childhood, When children are beginning to 
speak, they do not, and canuot, affix any meaning to 
half the words which they hear; yet, they learn their 
mother tongue. What I say is, do not attempt to force 
their intellectual growth. Do not feed them with meat 
till they have tceth to masticate it. 

“There is a great deal which they ought to learn, 
ean Jearn, and inust learn, before thev can or wught to 
understand it. How many questions must you have 
heard from them which you have felt to be best an- 
swered, when they were with most dexterity put-aside!”’ 


If our readers are not tired of the author’s 
rambling manner we shall continue our extracts 
for a few more numbers, and embody as soon as 
possible all the valuable portions of the work, 
which not being yet ail published, it is impossi- 
ble for us to say to what ‘it leads. The second, 
and last volume received, ends with a disquisition 
upon Dr. Dove's reasons for not having his por- 
trait painted. 





its allegorical import. What he did nut understand was 


(Teo be continued. ) 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Our green cloth is morv than usually rich in sup- 
plies of new books and periodicals, into which we have 
dipped as far as leisure would permit. The edition of 
Crabbe’s works has reached Vol. 4, which contains 
some excellent poetry never before published, and is as 
beautifully ornamented by Finden’s graver as the for- 
mer volumes. A new edition of the Misceliancous 
Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, has been commenced 
in London; the first volume contains his excellent life 
of Dryden. The edition will extend to twenty-four 
volumes, and embrace, among other things, the life of 
Napoleon, somewhat altered by annotations from the 
author. George Allen’s life of Sir Walter Scott, just 
issued in Edinburgh, we have read with pleasure; but 
it cannot be expected the public will receive it, when 
Mr. Lockhart is known to havé one in preparation Mr. 
Holman, the blind traveller, has written a very toler- 
able volume, the firat of a series, which we have per- 
used, but do not find any thing of particular novelty 
or interest ; it differs but little in style from those issued 
some years since, when the author was first deprived 
of sight; his former works will be found in the Phila- 
delphia Library, where they never excited much atten- 
tion, except from the circumstances under which they 
were written; these are, to be sure, curious, but we 
want something more. A new work called the Ro- 
mance of Ancient History, first series—Egypt, in two 
volumes, has excited some attention from its subject» 
and the circumstance of the author never having known 
the blessing-of sight. Tolman had the use of his eyes 
tili about the age of twenty-five. We shall keep this 
new Romance of History in view, and scan it as soon 
as possible. The most agreeable new book of travels. 
from the London press, is, we think, the letters of Mr. 
Carne from Switzerland and Italy. Mr. C. is a very 
popular writer in Great Britain, but his works have 
not been reprinted in America ;* we may soon reduce 
his Swiss letters from 470 pages of large octavo, to 32 
pages Waldie size, and the price from seven dollars to 
sixteen cents. This is the literary philosopher’s stone. 
“The Lives of the Necromancers,” by Godwin, 
author of Caleb Williams, we have not seen; it was 
to be published in the carly part of June. Prince 
Puckler Muskau’s new book has not arrived, but we 
shall keep an eye upon the first copy ; the extracts pro- 
mise well. 

The edition of Burns’ Life and Writings, by Allan 
Cunningham, is very beautiful and valuable; four vo- 
lumes have appeared and may ve had of Mr. J. Dob- 
son, 108 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and probably of 
others, at the low price of $1.25 per volune. 

We have been much pleased with the specimens of 
poetry by John R. Burnet, a deaf and dumb gentleman, 
who has issued proposals for publishing a work in prose 
and poetry, entitled, * Tales of the Deaf and Dumb :” 
it will contain an account of the art of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, anecdotes of deaf and dumb persons, 
&c, &c., at the price of seventy-five cents to subscribers. 
The author is ictclligent, and we have no doubt will 
enlist the feelings of the public in favour of his book. 
We shall be happy to receive names for the volume at 
this office; a subscription parer is also left at the Athe- 
neeum and the Philadelphia Library. 

When the Bubbles froin Nassau were given to the 
printers we had no idea who was the author, but the 
last British packet brings our magazines, in oncof which 
it is attributed to Major Head, whose “ gallop over the 
Panipas was. so deservedly popular.” The work re- 
garded solely as a jew d' esprit possesses sufficient merit 
to attract the general reader; but it has higher preten- 
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sions than mere amusement; it describes new scenes, 
aud (to us) a new state of manners, and is not defi- 
cient in philosophical reflections, The London Quar- 
terly Review eulogises it, and remarks: ** We are able 
to béar witness of the fidelity with which it represents 
external nature, and its descriptious of social life will 
speak for themselves.” 

The summary history of the Kuights of St. John of 
Jerusalens, is well written ard valuable, Such strong 
arguments against the present modes of ecllege study 
are rarely promulgated ; we leave it to the general good 
sense of the community to decide on their correctness. 
There are a freshness and vivacily about these pages 
which few writers possess tho faculty of imparting ; we 
like the descriptions for their novelty—-whatever may 
be their faults of manner, no one will deny to the wri- 
ter the merit of being an original thinker. 

The London New Monthly for May, says :— 

“ The volume before us is full of pleasantness; one 
of the most ‘readable’ publications of modern times. 
The writer professes not to go far beneath the surface 
of things; but what he secs and hears no one can de- 
ecribe better. ‘There is a rich vein of humour running 
through every page. The reader may buy his book, 
and so obtain health, which is often born of enjoyment, 
without the trouble or trip to the Brunnens of 
Nassau.” 

A little book of excerpts, well bound, &c, with the 
singula> title of * The Moral Testament of a Man,” 
has been laid on the table for notice. It is published 
by Key & Biddle. The title we do not like, for, in- 
stead of a mon, it is the sentiments of many men, 
whore names carry authority. In general, the ee- 
lections are good, though we certainly think the writ- 
ings of the saine authors would have afforded better 
in some instances. Tho selector, if he is a bachelor, 
which we strongly suspect, must brush up his gallan- 
try ; the ladies will not agree with all he has copied; 
ex. gr. 


“ Marriage from love, like vinegar from wino— 
A sad, sour beverage—by time 
Is sharpened from its high celestial flavour 
Down to a very homely household savour.” 


We don’t believe a word of it, and Lord Byron, a 
divorced scape-goat from the married fuld, is among 
the last authorities for such a sentiment. We will en- 
lighten our bachelor by a few excerpts from our own 
¢ommons-place book, which he may use, if he please, 
for his second edition :— 


“ The joys of marriage are the heav’n on earth, 
Life’s paradise, great princess, the soul’s quiet, 
Sinews of concord, earth by immortality, 
Eternity of pleasures, 


Ford. 


“Have you evcr secn pure rose-water kept in a 
crystal glass? iow fine it looks, how ewect it swells, 
while the beautiful urn imprisons it! Break the glass, 
and iet the water take its own course ; doth it not em- 
brace dust, and luse all its former sweetness and fair- 
ness? ‘'ruly so are we, it“we have not the stay. 
rather than the restraint of marriage.” 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

We could bring many more.as beautiful remarks as 
the above, but will rest content on the excellénce of 
our cause, aud a reference to a single quotation from 
Miltow, beginning, 


“ Hail wedded Love, mysterious law,” &e. 


With this caveat we conclude with recommending 
the beok, which is of a kind that we like. 
M. Labaume, the author of the popular History of 





Napoleon’s Russian campaign, has commenced the pu. 
lication of a History of the French Revolution, drawn 
partly fromm inedited materials communicated by the 
actors in the scene, , 

Professor Poeppig of Leipzig will publish, in the 
course of this year, the first volame of his Travels in 
Chili, Peru, and along the River of the Amazons, during 
the years 1827-32. The author is one of the few fo- 
reigners, and the only German, who has visited these 
countries for scientific purposes, 

Dr. Mendelsohn of Bonn is preparing for the press 
a work on Great Britain, an extract from which appeers 
as a specimen in Ranke’s Journal for History and Poli- 
tics of this year; and is of so favourable a character as 
to entitle us to look for the publication of the complete 
work with some interest. 

Professor Ranke of Berlin, will shortly publish a 
History of the Popes, for which he discovered many 
hitherto unexplored materials during his residence in 
Taly. 

A new Danish and Englirh, and English and Danish 
Dictionary, by G. Gordon Macdougall, Esq., Keeper of 
tho Classen Library at Copenhagen, assisted by a na- 
tive Danish sctolar, is in considerable. forwardness, 
Great pains are taking by the compilers to make it as 
comp!ete as possible in both languages. 

Mr. R. Wallace, of Glasgow, is preparing fo publi- 
cation, a Complete System of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy on an original plan. 

A History of Bookselling is announced Ly M. Metz 
of Darmstadt, who has been employed on the subject 
for the last ten years. It is not merely addressed to 
booksellers, but to the literary world. in gereral, and 
particularly to librarians and men of letters by pru- 
fession. 

Retzsch, the German artist, whose Shakspeare IIlus- 
trations have acquired for him a European reputation, 
has just consigned to an English publisher some ex- 
quisite designs, which are to appear under the title of 
“ Retzsch’s Fancies,” < 

Dr. Southey, the Poet Laureat, says a London paper, 
is now confidently repcrted to be the author of a work 
called “The Doctor,” relating to the writing of which 
there has been so much apparent mysticism, and 
which the*Quarterly Review attributed to Mr. Cole- 
ridge, son of the poet. 

A manuscript on parchment, attributed to Petrarch, 
has been discovered in the archives of Montpelier. 
This manuscript consists of poems, in which the names 
of Laura and of Vaucluse often appear; the language 
is Provengal, and the subjects treated are Rome and 
the coronation of the poct. 


—_ 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Britton is preparing for publication, Illustrations, 
in a splendid styis, with a topographical and descriptive 
account, of Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire, the seat of 
the Earl of Essex. 

A new edition of Mr. Mayne’s sweet poem, “ The 
Siller Gan,” (dedicated by permission to the king,) is 
in the press, Wo could wish to see a cullected vulume 
of this author’s delightful. compositions, which, as Sir 
W. Scott has observed, “‘ come rear to those of Burns.” 

Mr. Carnpbell is at last stated to be printing his Life 
of Mrs. Siddons. 

Mr. Agar Hansard announces a work on Trout and 
Salmon Fishing in Wales. 

Lieut, Burn’s Journey, by the Indus and Axus, 
tlirough Cabooi and Turtary, is in a forward state of 
preparation. 

A Univeral History, by Fraser Tytler, Lord Wood- 
houselce, is announced for the Family Library. 

In Press—London. 


The Second Part of Black Gowns and Red Coats, 
or Oxford in 1834, 

Sir John Dillon de Immunitate qua gaudent Scoti, 
expacto Unionis, dissidentes Anglie Protestantes. 


Brother Tragedians, a novel, by Isabel Hill. 
A new edition of Forsyth’s Dictionary of Diet. 


—__—— 


List of New Books published in Loi.don to the 
latest dates. 


A Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, Vol. IIT. 
Tin, Lead, Copper, &c.,) Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
Vol. V. Murray’s Eneyelopedia of Geography, Part 
IIL. 8vo. The Despatches of the Duke uf Wellington 
from 1799 to 1818, Vol. I. 8vo. Seenes and Recollec- 
tions of Fly-Fishiag in Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westinoreland, fep. 8vo. Cruikshank at Home, 3d 
series, 18:0. Narrative of the Lossof the Ship Duke 
of York, 12mo. Life of Dr. Buchanan, 12m0. Me- 
moir and Remains of the Rev. Cornelius Neale, A. M., 
edited by the Rev. W. Jowett, 8vg, Two Old Men’s 
Tales; the Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter, 2 
vols. 8vo. Raphael’s Sanctuary of the Astral Art, 12mo. 
A Tribute to Learning, Fame, Science, and Genius, b 
C. F. Croft, 4to. The Accidents of Human Life, wit 
Hints for their Prevention, by N. Bosworth, 180. An 
Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
founded on original Physiological Investigations, by 
G. Calvert Holland, M. D. 8vo. Vol. I. The Duties of 
Men, by Silvio Pellico; translated from the Italian by 
Thomas Roscoe, 18mo. The Life and Correspondence 
of Henry Salt, Esq. F. R.-S. &c. by J. J. Halls, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. Rookwood, a Romance, 3 vols, The Family 
Library, Vols. XLI. and XLII. (Universal History, Vols. 
I. and II.) 18m. Romance of Ancient [listory, lst 
series, (Egypt), 2 vols. 8vo. An Historical and Statis- 
tical Account of New South Wales, with Map, by John 
Dunmore -Lang, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. Essays un Elec. 
tricity and Magnetism, by Peter Cunningiam, R. N. 
Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, Vol. 1V. 
8vo. The Gospel According to St. Matthew, translated 
from the Greek, by the Rev. W. J. Aislabie, A. M. 12:no. 
Man, as known tu us theologically and geologically, 
by the Rev. Edward Nares, D. D.12mo. The Origin 
and History of the Constitution of England, and of the 
Early Parliaments of Ireland, by Sir W. Betham, 8vo. 
The Gael and Cymbri; or, an Inquiry intp the Origin 
and Fistory of the {rish Scoti, Britons, and Gauls, by 
Sir W. Betham, 8vo. The Spring of Plynlimmon, a 
Poem, by the Rev. Luke Booker. Graham on Diseases 
peculiar to Females, 8vo. The Merchant, Shipowner, 
and Shipmaster's Guide, by Charles Pope, 8vo. The 
Life of a Soldier, by a Field Officer, 3 vols. Dramatic 
Beauties, selected fiom the Early and Modern British 
Dramatists, 16mo, Extracts from the Letters and 
Journale of Geurge Fiutcher Moore, Esq. edited by 
Mr. Martin Doyle, 16mo. Catherine de Medicis; or 
the Rival Faiths, 8vo. The Rival Sister’, with other 
Poems. The Miscellaneous Works of William Cow- 
per, Esq. Vol. Il. 8vo. A Journal of a Three-Years’ 
Residence in Abyssinia, by the Rev. Sainvel Gobat, 
8vo. Gleanings from many Fivlds, by the author of 
“ The New Estate,” 18mo. The Mirror of Time, from 
the Creation to the present Hour, 2 vols. 8vyo. Douglas 
D'Arcy ; some Passages in the Life of an Adventurer, 
I8mo. The Art of Wine-Making in all its Branches, 
by David Booth, 8vo. A Treatise on tho Training, &c. 
of the English Race-Horse, by R. Darvi!l, Vol. 11. 8vo. 
The History of Mahommedanism and its Sects, by W. 
C. Taylor, 8vo. Book of Fishes, 18mo. The West- 
India Sketch-Book, 2 vols. 


—>—- 


Ncw American Pubdlications. 


Communion with God, or a Guide to the Devotional. 
By Robert Philip. 18mo., pp. 216. John Wiley. New 

ork. 

The Constitution of Man Considered in Relation to 
Externul Objects. By George Combe. Third Ameri- 
can edition. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. np, 223. 
12ino. , 

The Works of Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. I1., containing the 
History of the Fairchild Family; The Orphans of Nor- 
mandy, and Latter Days, 12mo. New York: Harpers. 

The Life of tho Rev. Rowland Hill. By the Rev. 
Edwin Sidaey. 12imo., pp. 408. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1834, 

Memoir of the Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, late Mi 
sionary to Burmah. 12mo. Boston: Lincoln & Ed- 
mands, Ds 

Treatise on the Practice of the Court of Chancery, 
with en Appendix of Forms. By Murray Hoffman, Esq. 





2 vols., 8v0, New York: Halsted & Voorhies. 
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